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Rural Play and Recreation. Henry S. Curtis. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Pp. 265. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Dr. Curtis' addition to the 
growing literature on rural recreation is, as one might expect in view 
of his wide experience, the fact that it is eminently practical. It offers 
a comprehensive group of suggestions, covering the needs of the isolated 
farmhouse, the children of which have few companions in the neighbor- 
hood, as well as the needs of the county that may be fortunate enough 
to have a superintendent of schools who gives enthusiasm and attention 
to the problems of recreation. 

Parents, Dr. Curtis feels, crave more extensive recreational facilities 
no less than children. And to make the program thoroughgoing, he 
would have it begin its work in the rural home, which, in spite of its 
exacting tasks, may be transformed into a center of buoyancy and stimu- 
lating refreshment by the adoption of simple, yet cheer-making, pastimes 
— fireside story-telling, carefully planned-out corn-popping contests, 
the celebration as a part of the home activity of even unimportant 
holidays. To develop real influence, the recreation movement of course 
must extend far beyond the home. The rural church, notwithstanding 
the frequent charges that it is lethargic and antiquated, may develop 
vitalizing influence, especially if its vestry activities are based on 
the recreational needs of the young people of the community rather 
than upon their other spiritual needs. The social center, of course, can 
give marked assistance, particularly if, in addition to its normal activities, 
it is articulated with the chief interest of the community through courses 
of lectures and groups of clubs that give information on agricultural 
and kindred topics. And finally, these various attempts should receive 
point and harmony through the guidance of county agricultural and 
recreational secretaries, who can specifically assist in the reorganization 
and systematization of the work on the farm which is necessary to give 
the farmer and his family sufficient time for real recreation; the wife in 
particular can be helped through these means. 

These general suggestions are so fully elaborated as to make one 
question if any more valuable book on recreational topics has appeared 
recently. It would seem to be particularly timely, now that the exten- 
sion of scientic agriculture, with its accompanying large farms, has 
created additional obstacles to the development of the many centripetal 
activities, such as county field days, town or county "tomato-picking" 
contests, that are needed for real and complete recreational opportuni- 
ties in rural sections. M. J. Wessel 
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